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MEMORIES OF A WARTIME TEENAGER 


By Susie Pernitz 
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TO MY SON 




V 


February 1989 


Dear Jacques: 

You have asked me to record for you on paper what you 
call my "wartime stories". I wish you had asked me this twenty 
years ago while things were still clearer in my mind, but I will 
try my best. So here we go: 

In the spring of 1939, there was already a. great deal of 
talk in France about an imminent war with Germany. I remember the 
sirens going off at least twice a week to ensure their good working 
condition in case of bombardments; I also remember the gas masks 
they made us try on in school in case of a chemical war. All this 
was quite frightening to a twelve-year old girl. 

In the summer of 1939, I was, as I was every year, sent 
to Switzerland on vacation but this time, and for the first time in 
my life, I was sent to a camp rather than to a Swiss family. The 
reason for this is unclear to me, as I was always very 
individualistic and hated camp, while my sister loved it. Come to 
think of it, I cannot remember where my sister spent her vacation 
that year. 


When we arrived at our destination after a long trip, we 
were told to unpack and the manager came into our room to supervise 
the unpacking. She immediately noticed that none of our clothes 
were marked and she went into a rage, yelling and gesticulating, 
venting her anger at parents who were sending their children away 
unprepared. She told us that she didn't care how tired we were, 
but that we were going to have to sit down immediately and mark all 
our clothes, each with a different color. One would have a brown 
"X", the other a yellow "X", etc. After all the colors were used 
up, we used 2 "X"s, then 3, and so on. We were dead tired, and 
terrified by the outburst. We were six girls in a room. One of the 
girls, Gerty Schlanger, a very pretty 12-year old, started to cry 
bitterly. She didn't know how to hold a needle and she wanted her 
mother. I felt so sorry for her that after marking my own clothes, 
I marked hers as well. I became a substitute mother to her. She 
was so unhappy that at night, she would climb into my bed and I 
would hold and comfort her. We became inseparable and everybody 
would refer to us as "the Bobsey Twins". 1 


1 After we returned to Paris, I lost track of Gerty. After 
the war, I tried many times to find out what had become of her. In 
1988, while on a visit to Baltimore, I came across a book listing 
the names of all the Jews who had been deported from France and had 
not returned, and here I found her name: Gerty Schlanger! Even 
though I had always suspected it, it did something to me to see it 
black on white! 



Life in that camp was no picnic. Management was very 
strict with us. We were not allowed to leave the table unless we 
had eaten everything on our plates. The food was not good and 
sometimes hard to swallow. So the children had an arrangement: 
most girls had a "fiance". This meant that the girls made their 
fiances' beds and the boys had to eat whatever was left on their 
fiancees' plates. This was a fine arrangement and saved us all from 
punishment! 

My "fiance" was a very cute 11-old boy named Max. He was 
so cute that one day, I couldn't help myself and I.kissed him in 
the back of the neck. Then, I became scared! What if I became 
pregnant?! I went to see the manager and asked her if one could 
become pregnant from kissing a boy on the neck. Her answer was: 
"Did you have your period yet?". When my answer was "no", she 
continued: "Then you have nothing to worry about!". I concluded 
from this conversation that if I had had my period, I could have 
become pregnant from kissing a boy on the neck! 

A few weeks into our vacation, we heard the news that 
Germany had invaded Poland and sometime later we were advised that 
France was now at war with Germany. The Swiss immediately closed 
the borders and nobody could get either in or out of Switzerland. 
I was frantic: I was now completely cut off from my family and had 
no idea whether or when I would be able to see them again, 
especially after we heard on the radio that Paris had been 
bombarded and that there had been casualties. I wrote a desperate 
letter to my parents, telling them that I wanted to come home and 
that I'd rather die with them than, as I put it "be a war orphan!". 
I don't even know whether my parents ever received my letter. 

Switzerland was - and remained - neutral throughout the 
war, but being a very small country dependent on other countries 
for food, our food was rationed immediately. We got food tickets 
and never saw any meat anymore. Most of the time, we went hungry. 

At the age of 12, I had suddenly become religious. 
Therefore, a few weeks before Rosh Hashana, I went to see the 
manager of the camp. All the kids were Jewish and came from Paris, 
but management was Swiss and gentile. I explained to the manager 
what those holidays were all about and asked her if it would be 
possible to get some prayer books so that at least ten boys and I 
could get together, form a Mynian and say Kol Nidra (it didn't even 
occur to me that the boys, all being under 13 years of age, had not 
yet been Bar Mitzwahed and therefore, couldn't form a Mynian!) I 
also told the lady that I was planning on fasting on Yom Kippur 
(which wasn't really necessary, since I was only 12 years old, but 
I felt it was my duty). The lady was very nice and understanding, 
and told me that she was going to try her best to locate some 
prayer books. She also told me that since I was going to fast on 
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Yom Kippur, she would try to get me some meat for the end of my 
fast. 


I was delighted and I immediately went and told the other 
kids. In no time at all, ten twelve-year old boys had decided that 
they would belong to the Mynian. They also decided that it was 
worth fasting on Yom Kippour if it would get them a piece of meat 
at the end of the fast. Off to management they went to advise it of 
their decision. The manager, being no fool and understanding what 
it was all about, told them that whoever started a fast would get 
no food all day even if they got very hungry. The boys insisted 
that this was what they wanted to do. 

At 9 A.M. on Yom Kippur, the smell coming from the 
kitchen was so strong that it made us very hungry. We decided that 
we could not cope with this and that the solution to the problem 
was to go for a walk. So off we went. But the more we walked, the 
hungrier we got! As we were walking through the meadows, we came 
upon some apple trees; the apples were ripe and looked very 
tempting. Since the other kids were only fasting so as to get a 
piece of meat in the evening, they picked some apples and proceeded 
to eat them. As for myself, I picked two apples and put them in my 
pockets to eat at a later time. Around 3:00 P.M., we went back to 
the home and we all went to sleep. I woke up around 7:00 P.M. I 
was starving! I quickly looked out the window, saw two stars in the 
sky and rushed down to the dining room! There I found the boys who 
had been patiently waiting and anticipating the delicious dinner we 
were supposed to get. The manager came in with an apologetic look 
on her face and explained that she had been unable to get any meat 
and that in order to make up for it, she had asked the cook to make 
something special for us. What we were served were apple fritters, 
which were indeed delicious but very heavy on our stomachs after a 
day of fast; and so, right after dinner, we all got sick and spent 
the rest of the evening throwing up! 

In the meantime, the situation was getting worse because 
we had no news from our loved ones. We were constantly hungry and 
the people in charge of us had become very irritable. We had no 
idea when we would be allowed to go home. 

* 

And then, one day, out of the blue, we were told to pack 
our bags because we were returning to Paris! The joy we felt was 
unbelievable and we were very excited. We took a night train and 
arrived in Paris in the morning. Only a handful of parents were at 
the station to meet us, but members of the Jewish organization that 
had sent us to Switzerland met those kids whose parents were not 
there. 


The person who met me at the station was my favorite 
aunt, my mother's younger sister, Sabine, whom I called "Aunt 
Bine". I was delighted to see her. She explained to me that my 
parents, my sister and my grandmother had left Paris sometime ago 
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for fear of the bombardments and had gone to Angers which was, as 
far as I can remember, about two hours away from Paris. 

Aunt Bine was married to a German Jew and since France 
was at war with Germany, all Germans living in France had been sent 
to a concentration camp. This is where my Uncle Kurt was at that 
time. Later on, Aunt Bine was to follow him there but for now, I 
was happy to have my aunt all to myself. She told me that she was 
going to write to my parents to advise them that I was back in 
Paris and that somebody should come and pick me up. In the 
meantime, I stayed at my aunt's house and her main occupation in 
the evening was to delouse me! I had hundreds on lice in my hair 
and every night there was a massacre in the bathroom! 

A week or so later, my father came to pick me up and took 
me to Angers. I found that our friends, the Lutwak's, who used to 
live in our building in Paris, had also moved to Angers and 
occupied the floor below us. The Lutwak family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lutwak, their son Marcel, who was a year older than my 
sister, and their son Fred, who was a year older than I. The 
apartment we lived in in Angers had tile floors and there was no 
running water. There was a faucet in the hallway one flight below 
and we would all take turns bringing up water. In the winter, the 
pipes would freeze and there would be no water. In such case, we 
had to walk a block or two to get water. Since there was no water 
in the apartment, obviously there was no bathroom. There was a 
standing toilet in the hallway two flights below and the stench on 
that floor was unbearable! 

The first thing my mother did was to register me in 
school. Because there were so many refugees in Angers and the 
schools were overloaded, they now had two shifts: I was fortunate 
enough to go to school from 8:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. My sister went 
from 1:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. I enjoyed going in the morning because 
it left the afternoons free. What I did with them, I cannot 
recall: television had not yet been invented! 

My father went back to Paris to try and earn some money. 
We lived a normal life, playing cards with the Lutwak's at night. 
Only one family in the building had a radio. Whenever they 
listened to the news, they would turn up the volume and everybody 
would run intp the hallways and listen to them. Sometimes, we would 
hear the sirens warning us to go and stay in the basement until the 
alert was over. In the beginning, we did, but as time went by and 
nothing happened, we would just go downstairs in the street, look 
at the sky, and stay there until the alert was over. 

A year had now passed. One day, we heard a rumor that the 
Germans were approaching Paris. The next day, my father showed up 
and confirmed the news. He told us that the Germans would probably 
be in Angers within a few days and that it was time for us to 


leave. The Lutwak's and we packed our bags and at nightfall, 
headed for the train station. 2 

The streets were pitch dark. For fear of bombardments, 
there were no street lights. The shutters on the windows of all 
the buildings we were passing were closed so as not to let the 
light filter through, since this might have alerted enemy planes 
that here was a city that could be bombarded. Walking through those 
pitch dark streets gave you an eerie feeling. When we arrived at 
the train station, which was also pitch dark, we found hundreds of 
people lying on the floor, waiting for a train that would take them 
God knew where! There were no attendants at the station, no one to 
give you any information, and tickets were not reguired. 

After a few hours of waiting, we heard a train coming. 
Everybody got up and started running to the platform. By the time 
we got to the train, there was such confusion that we lost both the 
Lutwak's and one bag, but we had no time to worry about it. We got 
on the train wondering where we were going. 

I cannot remember this train ride. I don't know if we 
were standing, sitting, or lying on the floor. I only remember 
that around 10:00 A.M. the next morning, we arrived in Bordeaux. We 
liked the idea. Bordeaux is a nice town, not too small and not too 
big, and our first thought was to stay there. We had just 
formulated this thought when we heard planes flying overhead and 
suddenly, a bomb exploded! That took care of that! We decided to 
be on our way! As we were walking around the station wondering what 
to do, we saw a train standing there and passengers getting on. 
Looking out the window was a familiar face: it turned out to be 
Marcel Lutwak who got very excited when he spotted us. He waved to 
us telling us to come on up and that they had the bag we had lost! 
We were delighted to have found the Lutwaks again! After we had 
lost them, we were not sure whether we would ever find them again! 

When the train left (with us on board) we wondered where 
it would take us. We did understand, however, that we were going 
further South to get away as far as possible from the approaching 
Germans. By mid-afternoon, we arrived in Pau, a beautiful 
historical townin the heart of the Pyrenees mountains. No sooner 
had we stepped'off the train and onto the platform than we were 
told that nobqdy was allowed into town because Marshall Petain (the 
Premier of France - who later became the head of the pro-German 


2 44 years later, on a trip to France, your father and I spent 
a night in Angers. I found our building on 48, rue Parcheminerie 
(I had never forgotten the address!). The building had been 
renovated but left in its previous style. I recognized the 
hallways, but the tenants must now have running water in their 
apartments because there was no faucet in the hallways, nor was 
there a toilet. 
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French puppet government) was expected that day with his entourage. 
We were told that we could spend the afternoon and night in the 
waiting room and that the next morning we would have to leave on 
the first train that would come by. The waiting room wasn't very 
comfortable and we were already weary of traveling, but we didn't 
have much choice, so we settled down for the night as best we could 
- with nothing to eat. 

Early the next morning, a train came and we took it. It 
took us still further South, not too far away, to Tarbes, a small 
town also in the Pyrenees. As we stepped off the train, we were 
approached by two or three teenagers who asked us if we had any 
reservations or if we knew anybody in town. The answer to both 
questions was "no", of course, and so they told us that we would 
have to come with them to the Refugee Center which had been set up 
in the boys' high school, since it was summer vacations. The first 
thing they did was serve us breakfast, which we devoured since we 
were famished! There were a lot of people in that center, but it 
was clean and we were well taken care of since it was run by 
volunteers. My sister and I had also been volunteers in Angers, 
where we worked in the soup kitchen, serving people and washing 
dishes. We also used to meet refugees at the train station, 
helping them with their baggage, and directing them to wherever 
they wanted or should go. Volunteers usually do a good job because 
they believe in what they are doing. 

We had been in Tarbes two days and were beginning to feel 
comfortable, when a social worker came and announced that we 
couldn't stay in that place more than three or four days, and that 
we had two choices. We could either go to Cauterets, a small but 
beautiful town about 20 kilometers away from Tarbes, or we could go 
to Bagneres-de-Bigorre, a resort town also 20 kilometers away, in 
the other direction. We had never heard of Cauterets, but I had 
heard of Bagneres-de-Bigorre in school because of the healing 
waters they had there. People with rhumatism and arthritis, I 
think, came there to take baths in the summer and it seemed to help 
them. I therefore encouraged my parents and the Lutwak's to pick 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre and since it didn't make any difference to 
them, they accepted. 

4 

So, the next morning we were off again. In Bagneres we 
were again mqrt by young volunteers, who again took us to the 
refugee center. Unfortunately, this place wasn't as pleasant as 
the one in Tarbes. It looked like a shelter for the homeless. 
There were at least thirty cots in a room and there was no room to 
put anything. Men, women and children slept together and 
therefore, we never undressed. When we wanted to wash out some 
clothes, we had to do it in the river. There were no showers, only 
sinks with cold water, and the toilets were disgusting. The food 
wasn't too good or too plentiful and the morale was very low. The 
teenagers used to get together during the day and play cards to 
occupy their time, for there wasn't much else to do. There were no 
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books, no records, no television to keep us busy. At night, the 
boys would sometimes play practical jokes on us. It was not 
unusual when we went to bed at night (in the dark) to find a live 
or dead snake in our bed, and we would scream! If the snake was 
alive, it was, of course, harmless; still, it was scary. This was 
just one of the practical jokes the boys played on us. I don't 
remember the others, but I didn't appreciate any of them! 

After we had been there a month, the Lutwak's got 
permission to emigrate to the United States. They had filed a visa 
application at least a year before the war and now their 
application was being approved. We were happy for them but very 
sad at the idea of losing them. We were wondering if we would ever 
see them again. As it happened, the only one we ever did see again 
was Marcel, when he came to Paris for a visit a few years after the 
war. The Lutwak's had gone to live in Chicago and although I always 
meant to, I never got a chance to go and visit them. The last I 
heard about them was in 1988: Mr. Lutwak, Marcel and Fred had all 
passed away. Mrs. Lutwak was senile and in a nursing home. 

The situation became even more depressing after the 
Lutwaks left. We had no idea how long the war would last, but I 
could not cope with the idea of remaining in the refugee center for 
the duration of the war! So, one day, without saying anything to my 
parents, I set out to find an apartment. The first real estate 
agency I entered told me I was in luck because they were just 
advised of a beautiful furnished apartment in a private house with 
a garden! I suggested that it might be too expensive for us, but 
the agent told me: "not at all, the rent is very reasonable" and 
when she told me the amount, I had to agree that it was indeed 
reasonable and that we could probably afford it. She gave me the 
address and I went over immediately. Now remember, I was 13 years 
old at the time - going on 20, but looking like 11! Mr. M. , the 
landlord, a very tall man who looked like a giant to me, took me 
very seriously and showed me around the apartment: the rooms were 
large and sunny: a large kitchen, a living room-dining room with a 
large terrace, and two bedrooms. We had to share the bathroom and 
toilet facilities with the landlord and his family, but who cared? 
The furniture was new and beautiful and the landlord asked me 
whether there were any children in the family because he didn't 
want them to ruin his furniture. I replied: "no, I am the 
youngest" and,he seemed satisfied. I then asked him if he would 
kindly refrain from showing the apartment to anybody else until I 
could bring my parents over later in the afternoon and he promised 
he would. I couldn't believe my luck and I happily returned to the 
refugee center. But when I told my parents about the beautiful 
apartment with a terrace and a garden where my father could grow 
vegetables, all for a very reasonable rent, they didn't believe me. 
I had been known to tell fibs in the past for I had a very vivid 
imagination but now I was very frustrated that no one would believe 
me. I kept begging them to believe me and to come with me but they 
wouldn't budge. My father kept saying: "no one can find an 
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apartment, but you go out and the first agency you enter gives you 
the address of an apartment! and you want us to believe this?” I 
then started to cry out of frustration and despair: I was so afraid 
we might lose the apartment! Finally, my parents decided that there 
was no harm in going for a walk. They were convinced that halfway 
through, I would admit that it was just a figment of my imagination 
and that that would be the end of it. However, to their surprise, 
they watched me open the gates to the garden and walk right to the 
door of the house. I knocked on the door and out came Mr. M. , 
greeting me like an old friend and telling my parents what a fine 
daughter they had! My parents couldn't get over the beauty and 
size of the apartment and of course, they signed the lease 
immediately. We had checked into paradise! 

By that time, the war was over. The Germans had overrun 
France, Marshall Petain had signed an armistice with them and 
France was now occupied by the Germans, that is the upper part of 
France was occupied. You did find Germans in the southern part as 
well, but it was not really occupied territory. An imaginary line, 
called "la ligne de demarcation" separated occupied from non- 
occupied France. Paris, of course, was occupied. My father 
decided to take a chance and go to Paris to retrieve some of our 
possessions: a sewing machine, some bedding, clothes, and what not. 
He was supposed to be gone about a week. We were very concerned 
and couldn't wait for the week to be over! Finally, he came back 
and it was a relief! 

A law came out requesting all Jews to register as such. 
Failure to do so might deprive you of food tickets and you would 
starve. Bagneres had 10,000 inhabitants and before the war, these 
people had never seen a Jew! Now, all of a sudden one tenth of the 
population had become Jewish! We were not sure whether we should 
register or not: we were afraid of the consequences since we knew 
from experience that Hitler hated the Jews and we were not sure 
what he might do to them. But after discussing it, we decided that 
we didn't have much choice since my grandmother looked very Jewish 
and didn't speak any French, and my father's French wasn't too good 
either. 


Life settled into a routine. I registered in high school 
but had trouble concentrating on my studies. My power of 
concentration .was so bad that I had to learn everything by heart. 
And what a chore that was! The social studies teacher used to make 
us study fifty pages of geography at a time. Thank God, we had 
geography only once a week, on Wednesday, so on Wednesday night, I 
would start memorizing the next lesson and would continue doing so 
every night. I remember one time when the teacher called on me and 
I recited a number of pages of the lesson. She listened quietly 
and, when I was finished, she said to the kids: "now, Class, open 
your books and see if there is a word missing!" You can imagine how 
I felt! 
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Languages were my specialty. I was very good at French, 
English and Spanish, and I would barter English tutoring for math 
tutoring. It didn't do me any good. Algebra and geometry were 
simply not my forte. No matter how hard I tried, I could never 
solve any problems. Strangely enough, your father took up algebra 
and geometry in adult education classes shortly after he was 
discharged from the Army. When I saw how he was struggling to 
understand, I looked at the book and had no trouble explaining 
things to him: all of a sudden, those problems which seemed so 
complicated to me when I was a teenager, seemed like a piece of 
cake now and I would solve them in no time at all! 

For some reason, I never believed in myself. I always 
thought that everybody else was better than I was, especially my 
sister! To me, there was no one smarter than her and so, whenever 
I had to write a composition, I went to my sister and asked her to 
write the composition for me! She didn't like to, but she usually 
complied. I always thought her compositions were great, but for 
some reason, my teacher never agreed with me. I usually got 
mediocre marks and the teacher would write on the composition: 
"Some good ideas, but too brief and dry". I couldn't understand 
why. One day, we had a composition test in school. I can still 
remember the subject of the composition. It went something like 
this: "Replying to those who say that youth is the age of pleasure 
and that youth must pass, Frangois Mauriac said: No, youth is not 
the age of pleasure, it is the age of heroism. Give your comments 
and discuss this thought." We had three hours to do this. Two 
hours were meant for the drafting of the composition and one hour 
for finalizing. I drew a blank. I had no idea what to write and 
I sat there for two hours writing nothing! At the end of the two 
hours, the teacher looked at me and said: "One hour left". I 
became frantic! I started writing, the ideas coming from I don't 
know where, and at the end of the hour, I had filled up a number of 
pages. Obviously, I had no time to proof them and I handed them in 
as they were, convinced that I had done a horrible job. The 
following week, the teacher brought back the corrected compositions 
and said: "I had a surprise! One of you who has never done too well 
in composition has done a fantastic job on this one and she started 
reading my composition to the class! I was so embarrassed I wanted 
to hide! I couldn't believe that the teacher really liked my 
composition and cared for my ideas when I always thought that I was 
stupid and th^t everyone else was so smart! But the whole class 
seemed impressed with my composition and so I began looking at 
myself with different eyes. I started thinking that maybe I wasn't 
that stupid after all! From then on, I always wrote my own 
compositions and got good grades on them. 

I did not make too many friends at school. I was not 
your run-of-the-mill teenager. The girls were always giggling and 
whispering and all whispering would stop when I came by. The kids 
felt that I was weird and one girl told me once that I should have 
been born in 1900. 
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One of my teachers, Mademoiselle Bouquet, befriended me. 
She was seven years older than I and this was her first teaching 
assignment. She was originally from Bordeaux. She told me to call 
her Jeannette (which was unheard of for a teacher!), and we would 
go for long walks on weekends and talk. I was very flattered to 
have been singled out and deemed mature enough to be her friend. 

Our family had got acquainted with most of the Jews 
hidden - or not so hidden - in Bagneres. My father had brought 
back a radio from Paris and each day, a number of people would come 
and listen to "Radio London" in our house. Listening to that 
station was against the law because it was the station of the 
underground, of the Frenchmen, like Charles de Gaulle, who had fled 
to England and were working against the Germans. Among the people 
coming to our house was a young man named Leo. Leo was 19 years old 
and extremely good looking. I had a crush on him but he didn't know 
it: to him, I was just a kid! 

One day, we were advised that all Jews would be assigned 
to a forced residence. By that they meant that we would be 
assigned to a specific town which we could not leave without 
permission from the authorities. Our forced residence was 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre, for which we were grateful, but many Jews from 
Bagneres (among whom Leo) were assigned to Cauterets. We were sad 
to see them leave and we completely lost touch with them. 

Mr. M. was not the owner of the house we lived in. He 
himself was a tenant who had sublet to us part of his apartment. 
The real owners of the house were a couple who had fled to Morocco 
when the war started. A side entrance led to another apartment 
that was rented to Madame L., the wife of a prisoner-of-war, and 
her 14-year old son, Andre. Madame L. was a very nice woman and we 
all became very good friends. 

In 1941, the Germans started giving the police lists of 
Jews to be picked up. In the beginning, they were only after men 
whom they needed as a working force - or so they said. I don't 
know if any of those men ever came back. Anyway, my father's name 
was on the list several times. 

A 

We happened to have a very nice Chief of police. I am 
very upset because I cannot remember his name: how can anyone 
forget the name of such a good person? Anyway, this man was from 
the North of France. More exactly, he was from Lille, where he 
also was Chief of police. One day, somebody killed a German 
soldier. The Germans were furious and in retaliation, they ordered 
the Chief of police to pick ten hostages to be executed the next 
morning. The Chief of police didn't want to play God and so, he 
and his family fled in the middle of the night and went South. 
This is how he came to be our Chief of police. Everytime he 
received a list of Jews to be picked up during the night, he would 
alert a number of Jews, telling them the names of the people they 
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should get in touch with and advise them not to sleep at home that 
particular night. Whenever this happened, my father would go and 
sleep at Madame L.'s house. I remember two policemen knocking on 
our door around 5:00 A.M. the next morning, and when I opened the 
door, they would ask me: "Is your father home?" and when I would 
answer "No", they would say: "That's O.K. , but let him not show 
himself in town!". They were really nice but then, they were merely 
following the orders of the Chief of police. 

My father always had coughing spells in the morning and 
this alerted Mr. M.. He didn't know who was coughing, but one day 
he said to me: "You know, Madame L. entertains men at night! I hear 
one coughing in the morning!". Poor Madame L.! Her kindness was 
rewarded with a bad reputation! Unfortunately, we could not set 
things straight because we had found out that Mr. M. was a 
collaborator. He belonged to an organization that collaborated 
with the Germans and therefore, he was dangerous. One day, when I 
was 14 years old, he met me in the garden and said to me: "You 
know, Susie, you and your family really owe me your lives!". I 
looked at him and said: "Oh? How is that?" and he replied: "Yes, if 
I denounced you as Jews, you would be deported!" Without blinking 
an eye or showing him how scared I was, I told him: "You know, Mr. 
M., we have a lot of relatives in the United States. They know all 
about your being a collaborator and if anything happens to us, they 
will know where to find you when the war is over." I was bluffing, 
of course. I then went home and told my parents about my 
conversation. Instead of being happy that I had put Mr. M. in his 
place, my father yelled at me and told me that I would bury them 
all with my big mouth! After thinking it over, I still felt that I 
had done the right thing but somehow, I felt it wasn't enough. So 
I went to see a friend and asked him to write a letter to Mr. M. 
In his letter he was to tell him that he was a member of the 
underground, and that he happened to pass by our garden the other 
day when he heard Mr. M. threatening me. He just wanted Mr. M. to 
know that they were on to him and that if anything happened to the 
Spira family, he would be held responsible. A few days later, Mr. 
M. came to our door and when I opened it, he said: "Susie, did I 
ever threaten you?" I looked at him, surprised, and said: "No, not 
that I recall. Why do you ask?" "Well" he said "I received this 
letter from a man who says that he heard me threatening you in the 
garden the other day." I thought for a while, and then said: "Oh 
yes, don't yoy remember, the other day, you told me that we owed 
you our lives and that if you denounced us, we could be deported! 
I, of course, didn't take it as a threat, but it is possible that 
someone who doesn't know you did!". He didn't say anything and 
walked out, but he never did anything to harm us. 

In March of 1941, we received a letter from Aunt Bine 
who, in the meantime, had been interned in the same concentration 
camp as her husband. Aunt Bine was 39 years old at the time. She 
had been married for seven years and during all that time had tried 
to become pregnant. Unfortunately, it did not happen and she had 
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been told that it probably never would. She therefore didn't take 
any precautions. As fate would have it, she became pregnant in the 
concentration camp and the baby was expected sometime in April. In 
March, she and her husband were granted a visa to go to the United 
States and they were now only waiting for the birth of the baby to 
go. Because they had a visa to emigrate, the French authorities 
agreed to let my aunt come to Bagneres to be with her family when 
the baby came. And so, early in April, to our great joy, Aunt Bine 
came to stay with us. 

The night of April 12, she fell out of bed and went into 
a coma. We immediately sent for her husband and an ambulance took 
her to a hospital in Tarbes. The doctors diagnosed a stroke and 
removed the baby with forceps while my aunt was still in a coma. 
The baby happened to be a boy and was named Henry by his father. 

My aunt came out of the coma three days later but her 
left side was paralyzed and her mouth was distorted. She had 
trouble speaking. After a week, we brought her back to Bagneres. 
Obviously, she could not go to the United States in this condition 
and so we suggested that rather than return to the concentration 
camp, her husband go to the United States by himself. His wife and 
child would join him if and when Aunt Bine's condition improved. 
In the meantime, they would stay with us. And that is what he did. 
We would not see him again until he returned three years later with 
the American Army. 

We now had a very sick woman and a baby to take care of 
and everybody chipped in. I helped my mother with the baby and I 
also took care of my aunt. For months, I would massage and 
exercise her limbs for an hour every day, until the time came when 
she could get out of bed and walk with a cane. I then would take 
her for short walks in the street and tell her funny stories to 
make her laugh. Aunt Bine was a saint! Everybody loved her! She 
never complained about her condition, although she experienced a 
great deal of pain, and as soon as the pain was gone, she would 
look at her son lovingly and say: "It was all worth it!". The 
worst part of the day was putting her to bed at night. This was my 
father's job. My aunt experienced a great deal of pain in the leg 
when she was lying down and her foot had to be put in a certain 
position, sustained by a number of pillows. This was a big job and 
could take up,to forty-five minutes. Sometimes, when she was all 
settled in, her leg would start hurting so much that she would 
throw down all the pillows and you had to start from scratch! It 
was just very painful to watch and to be a part of. But Aunt Bine 
was a fighter. She taught herself to write with her left hand. 
After a while, her handwriting was more legible when it was written 
with her left hand than it used to be when it was written with her 
right hand! She was always willing to listen to people's problems 
and gave them good advice. People used to come to our house just 
because they were so crazy about her! She was indeed an unusual 
woman. 
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One day, to our surprise, we had a visit from Leo. He 
told us that two nights earlier, all the Jews in Cauterets had been 
picked up by the police and deported. He himself had fled through 
a window of the moving train and walked all the way to Bagneres 
where he was hoping we would give him shelter which, of course, we 
did. He stayed with us a few weeks, after which somebody arranged 
for him to be smuggled into Spain. 

Life was going on in Bagneres. Henry was growing into an 
adorable little boy and he was now 18 months old. One day we heard 
the news that the partisans had taken over City Hall, the Police 
Station and all other governmental buildings in Bagneres, and that 
they had declared the Third Republic (or was it the fourth? I can't 
remember!) The news stunned us. We went into town. Everybody was 
celebrating! The partisans were giving out guns to all the young 
people who wanted them - and didn't know how to use them! To me, it 
was a frightening sight. It hadn't been very difficult to occupy 
all those governmental buildings since most people sympathised with 
the partisans. I was just afraid of the Germans' reaction when they 
found out! So far, we had kept them out of Bagneres, but there were 
a lot of Germans in Tarbes, although the town was not officially 
occupied. The Germans didn't really need to occupy all of France 
since the French Government was a puppet government and did 
whatever it was told to do. I talked to a few people about my 
misgivings, but they made light of them and told me not to worry. 

Two days later, in early afternoon, we heard the noise of 
passing trucks and a loudspeaker said: "Everybody go home; lock 
your doors, close your windows and stay home. The Germans are 
coming!". We immediately complied and while I was locking the door, 
I saw little Henry run out onto the terrace. My heart nearly 
stopped! I quickly retrieved him and locked the door to the 
terrace. We were now concerned about my father. What if the 
Germans found him here? We begged him to go and hide in the bushes 
in the garden but before he had time to do so, the Germans were 
already at the garden gate. We tried to act normal. My mother 
started sewing; I started knitting. My sister was reading a 
newspaper when the Germans knocked on the door. My father opened 
the door. These were young soldiers, not SS men. There were at 
least ten of them. They by-passed my father, turned toward us and 
said "Alle rausi Alle raus!" meaning "Everybody get out!". We made 
believe we didn't understand, so as not to awaken their suspicions. 
When there was no reaction on our part, they repeated the same 
thing in French. My mother showed them my aunt lying on the bed and 
indicated that we couldn't move her. They took her word for it and 
started running through the house, going from room to room looking 
for arms and partisans. When they didn't find any, they just left. 
But once in the garden, they started shooting into every bush, just 
in case! How lucky my father hadn't had time to hide there! 

Half an hour later, Madame L. came to our house all 
excited. Her landlord, the one who was in Morocco, had given her 
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access to the whole apartment except for one room, which was 
locked. The Germans had tried to get in and weren't able to 
because it was locked. She had been lucky. As I said before, the 
Germans that came to our house were not SS men but soldiers, who 
were fed up with the war and wanted nothing more than go home. 
Therefore, they treated us all very decently and didn't make a fuss 
when Madame L. told them that she couldn't open the door. However, 
Madame L. was frightened. She was afraid that next time, she 
wouldn't be so lucky and so she decided to get a locksmith and have 
him open the door. What if there were any weapons in there? The 
Germans would shoot her on the spot. So, get a locksmith she did 
and when he opened the door, we couldn't believe our eyes: there 
were bagfuls of pasta, rice, sugar, chocolate and coffee on the 
floor! We shared the loot, silently thanking the landlord and 
promising to replace everything after the war! 

The food tickets were obviously not enough to keep us 
from being hungry. One day, my father brought home a live chicken 
from the market. The chicken was meant for dinner that night, but 
a few hours after its arrival in our kitchen, it laid an egg. We 
hadn't seen an egg in months and we immediately softboiled it and 
gave it to Aunt Bine. The chicken laid an egg every day for the 
next ten days and so it had a reprieve. For ten days, the chicken 
ran around the kitchen, but then its time ran out! 

We started raising rabbits. They were so cute that they 
were like pets to my sister and me. We kept them in a cage in the 
garden and took good care of them. When it came time to killing 
one, we would exchange it with our neighbor so that we wouldn't eat 
our own rabbits! 

My father had also taken to gardening. He was planting 
potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, spinach, and even tobacco! Besides 
that. Aunt Bine's mother-in-law, Mrs. 0., who lived in the United 
States at the time, had a friend in Portugal who, every month, used 
to send us two cans of sardines and sometimes some silk stockings. 
The sardines and the stockings would go to the baker's wife and in 
return, she would give us all the bread we needed. So we were 
really better off than most people. 

Mrs. 6. was a well-to-do woman who, before the war, had 
lived in Paris. When she found out that my father had no way - as 
a foreigner and as a Jew - of making a living, she suggested 
through an intermediary, that my father go to Paris and retrieve 
some of her possessions (crystals, porcelain, silverware and other 
items made out of silver, linen tablecloths, etc.) that she had 
left in the basement of her apartment building. My father did so 
and we later sold all those items which enabled us to survive the 
war. 


Since my father had been warned several times not to 
sleep at home because his name was on the list of people to be 
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picked up for deportation, he never went out during the day but at 
nightfall, he would go into the countryside and try and get some 
milk and perhaps even a couple of eggs from the farmers. One 
evening, he had hardly gone out when he came back with a worried 
look on his face and told us that the house was being watched. At 
first, we couldn't believe it, but when we looked out the window, 
we saw that it was true. Several men were standing in front of the 
garden gate. Before we had time to wonder what this was all about, 
there was a knock on the door. Two men were standing there asking 
my father: M Are you Mr. Spira?". His first impulse was to say 
"No", but when he did, they asked for his i.d. papers and then, of 
course, he had to admit that he was indeed Mr. Spira. The men, 
very politely, informed him then that he was to follow them to the 
police station. My mother, very alarmed, asked them why, but all 
they would say was that they had their orders. Two years earlier, 
my mother had asked her doctor if he could prescribe some 
medication for her which, once taken, would give her the appearance 
of having a certain disease the Germans were afraid of. The doctor 
complied and we kept the medication in a safe place, just in case 
we got picked up. Now my father wanted to take this medication and 
he asked the men if he could go into the other room to change. The 
men agreed but told him not to try to jump out the window because 
the house was surrounded by police. My father went into the other 
room, took the medication and waited for it to work but the 
medication was old and didn't seem to do anything. The men were 
getting impatient and told my mother to tell her husband to hurry 
up, that they did not have all day. My mother then told them that 
if they were going to take her husband, they would have to take her 
too and they replied: "Be our guest!". My sister then said that if 
they were going to take her parents, SHE would go too, and the 
reply was the same! I couldn't believe this was happening! I 
pictured myself alone, taking care of an old lady, a sick woman and 
a toddler and I was begging my mother and sister not to go, but to 
no avail! Finally, the three of them left and I was convinced that 
I would never see them again. 

They returned twenty minutes later and told me the 
following story, told to my sister by one of the men: The Chief of 
Police was upset because most of the Jews that he reported missing 
were showing their faces in town the following day and so he wanted 
to teach them a lesson. He sent his men to those people's houses 
and ordered them to pick up any of those people who would step 
outside. They would be kept at the Police Station overnight to 
teach them a lesson, and would be released in the morning. My 
sister replied that she sympathized with the Chief of Police, but 
that her father never did show his face in town, that it was unfair 
to pick him up, that she knew the Chief of Police didn't mean any 
harm, but what would happen if the Germans came to the Police 
Station during the night (which they sometimes did) and found him 
there? She begged them to let my father go and in the end they 
said: "O.K., go home, but let him not show his face in town 
tomorrow." Two hours after they returned home, my father threw up 
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violently and although we felt sorry for him, we couldn't stop 
laughing hysterically! The medication had finally worked! 

The time came when my sister's and my name would appear 
on the list of people to be picked up for deportation. On those 
nights, my sister and I would sleep at Madame L.'s house, who had 
an extra bedroom. I enjoyed Madame L.'s company and the stories she 
used to tell us. She came from a large family in Lille, in the 
North of France, the same town our Chief of Police was from. I 
remember especially one of the stories she told me: It was during 
World War I. The Germans were occupying France. She and her 
brothers were young kids. They were hungry and constantly looking 
for food and so, if they saw a German truck loaded with food, they 
would go and steal some. Her mother was scared of what might happen 
to her kids if they got caught and so she forbade them to go near 
the German trucks, but they wouldn't listen. She then told them 
that they should at least go to confession and tell the priest what 
they were doing, hoping the priest would tell them to stop it. 
Madame L. went, but after listening to what she had to say, the 
priest told her: "My child, stealing from the Germans is not 
stealing: it's taking back what belongs to us!!" Her mother was 
furious, but what could she do? 

One evening, around 9:00 P.M., there was a knock on the 
door and there stood Leo, all disheveled. He told us that the 
group with which he had fled to Spain had been denounced, that they 
had been arrested and put on a deportation train, but that he had 
again escaped from the train and since we were the only people he 
knew in France (Leo was originally from Austria), he had come back 
to Bagneres. He was carrying two bags and upon his arrival in 
Bagneres, he had been picked up by a cop who suspected him of 
dealing in black market and asked him for his i.d. papers. Of 
course, he didn't have any. While he was bluffing and making 
believe that he was looking for them, the cop spotted a woman who 
looked suspicious to him and while he turned his head, Leo ran away 
and came to our house, climbing over the gate and tearing up his 
clothes. He then shared my sister's and my room at Madame L.'s, my 
sister and I sleeping in the bed and Leo sleeping on the floor. 
One morning he woke up holding a rat that he had squeezed to death 
in his sleep during the night! 

Leo^became very restless. He couldn't stand being cooped 
up in the house and one day, in spite of our warnings, he decided 
to go to town. Not only did he go to town, but he went to the 
market place and whom did he meet there but the cop who had stopped 
him when he had stepped off the train a week earlier. The cop 
recognized him, arrested him, and Leo was shipped off to jail in 
Tarbes. The charge against him was that he had left his forced 
residence of Cauterets (even though the only reason he had left it 
was because the police had tried to deport him from there). Leo 
and I started corresponding and I sent him some food packages. One 
day he wrote to me that he would be arriving in Bagneres the next 
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day by train to stand trial and he asked me if I could meet him at 
the train station. My sister decided to come with me. Leo stepped 
off the train accompanied by two cops. We asked them if we could 
talk to Leo in private and they agreed. Leo told us that he could 
get sentenced to one year in jail for the offense he was charged 
with, and that if this happened, he had decided to run away because 
the Germans often visited the jails and he didn't want to get 
caught by them. We went to court. My father had also decided to 
come and we told him what Leo had said to us. He immediately went 
and collected money for him from all the Jews who had come to the 
trial. Leo asked to go to the men's room and my father gave him the 
money he had collected. As expected, he was sentenced to one year 
in jail. I was worried and wondered what was going to happen now. 
My sister and I went home. About half an hour later, a young man 
came running to our house and told us that Leo had run away, that 
he had fainted in front of a grocery store whose owners knew us, 
and that when he came to, he had asked them to advise us of where 
he was. Ten minutes later, the police showed up at our door and 
asked my sister and me to follow them to the Police Station. As we 
were about to leave, my father showed up. The police officers 
looked at him and said: "Oh, but you were at the trial too! Please 
come with us." When we arrived at the Police Station, I saw at 
least ten detectives interrogating a girl friend of mine. The girl 
was crying and when I came in she said, sobbing: "They are trying 
to make me say that I know you and that I know where you live!" 
"Well", said one detective, "I see we were right: you do know each 
other!" and the girl to reply, still sobbing: "I know her, but I 
don't know where she lives!". The girl, my father, my sister and 
I, were each interrogated separately. I was the only one who had at 
least five detectives asking me questions because they were 
convinced that Leo and I had an affair, which wasn't the case. I 
don't know how we managed it and how we lied our way out of it, but 
in the end, they didn't find out anything from us and they let us 
go home. They asked us - and we promised - to advise them 
immediately if we heard from Leo (we knew we wouldn't hear from him 
because we had let him know through the young man who had come to 
our house that we didn't want to hear from him while he was on the 
run because it was too dangerous for us). Nevertheless, our house 
was watched all night. 

The evening papers carried the news: Leo had been caught 
17 kilometers away from Bagneres. It had been pouring all night 
but the grocers wanted him to leave as soon as he could stand on 
his feet, and so he left. He walked all night and in the morning, 
he went into a pub. The owner of the pub was reading a newspaper 
that had Leo's picture on the front page. He recognized him and 
called the police. Leo realized what he was doing but he was too 
weak to move and so the police picked him up and he was sent back 
to jail. What had happened was that after sentencing, the two cops 
who had brought him to Bagneres were supposed to take him back to 
Tarbes. Since there were at least two hours left before the next 
train, Leo invited the cops to have a drink with him. The Frenchmen 
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love to drink and they couldn't resist the offer. Furthermore, they 
were two very nice guys. They went into a pub, ordered drinks and 
Leo asked if he could go to the men's room. They gave him 
permission to do so because they liked him (they were really 
supposed to go with him) and Leo jumped out of the men's room's 
window. 


The cops who picked him up were furious with him. The 
two guys who had made it possible for him to escape were friends of 
theirs and they were going to be disciplined. The first thing the 
cops did was beat up Leo. Then they searched him, found the money 
and wanted to know where it came from. He told them that he had had 
it all along. They knew it was a lie since he had been thoroughly 
searched before. When he refused to talk, they beat him up much 
more severely. In fact, he looked so bad, that they kept him away 
from the other prisoners for a month. Nine months after his arrest, 
he was released for good behavior, but once outside the prison 
gates, two cops were waiting for him and put him on a deportation 
train from which he again escaped. A few months later, I received 
a letter from a certain Henri Lefebvre. I recognized the 
handwriting as being Leo's. He had now joined the partisans and was 
relatively safe having assumed a new identity. Leo survived the war 
and at the end of the war, emigrated to the United States. He now 
lives in Baltimore, Md. with his lovely wife, Flo. They have three 
children and their daughter, Denise, just gave them a grandchild. 

My sister and I had joined the girl scouts in Bagneres. 
We had outings, cook-outs and what not. We also formed a choir, 
together with the boy scouts. The choir took place every Wednesday 
night and after the session was over, we would hold a seance. At 
least ten people would sit around a round table and put their hands 
flat on the table. We would close our eyes and one of us would ask 
the question: "Spirit, are you there? If so, knock once." Most of 
the time, the table did knock once. We would then ask for his name, 
which he would spell out by the appropriate number of knocks for 
each letter, and we would then ask him questions. One day, we asked 
the spirit if he could dance, and before we realized what was 
happening, the table started moving around the room! It moved so 
fast that we had trouble following it! It was great fun! Another 
time we asked the spirit if everybody in the room would survive the 
war and he replied: "No." We then asked him who wouldn't, and he 
spelled out tt*e word "Sabine," which was the name of a girl my age. 
We asked him when she would die and the spirit replied: "in 
February." Well, February was five months away and poor Sabine 
almost went crazy waiting for disaster to strike! But nothing 
happened and we gave up the seances! 

One year before the bacalaureate, I found out that if you 
didn't take latin, you would have a lot of math on the test to 
obtain the baccalaureate. Now, as I said before, math was not my 
forte and I got scared. I had not taken up Latin because when I 
first came to Bagneres, the kids there had already had a year of 
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Latin and I didn't think I could catch up to them. Now I had to 
make a decision: my chances of succeeding in Latin were much better 
than they were in math and so, during Easter vacation, I got myself 
a Latin book and started studying by myself. By summer vacation, 
I had done the work of two years' of Latin but I wondered if I 
really knew as much as I thought I did. So I put an ad in the 
paper, announcing that a 17-year old girl wanted to tutor first 
year Latin students who had failed the class and needed to take a 
test in the fall. I got one student, whom I tutored every day and 
by doing so, I realized what I knew and what I had to brush up on. 
The girl passed the test with flying colors and I made enough money 
to afford a tutor myself for it was becoming too difficult to 
continue studying by myself. 

Time went by. In 1944, the war was over and my father 
returned to Paris to see whether he could get our apartment back 
and try to earn some money. The apartment had been confiscated but 
after a few months, it was returned to us. My father started 
dealing in American surplus, since this didn't reguire much capital 
and after a number of months, we all returned to Paris. 

And so, I have reached the end of my story. I hope you 
enjoyed it and that it has given you an insight into what your 
mother was like as a teenager. 


Much love, 


Your Mom 
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EPILOGUE 


Sometime before the end of the war, our Chief of Police 
was kidnaped and deported to Buchenwald. He came back after the 
war but the poor man was only the shadow of what he had been.. 

At the end of the war, Mr. M. was arrested and interned 
in a concentration camp. He asked us for a reference and as a 
result of our letter of recommendation, he was allowed to go home. 

Madame Leroy's husband came home from captivity and she 
and her son moved back to Lille. We did not keep in touch. 

Aunt Bine died in our house in October 1948. I became 
Henry's guardian and raised him until I got married in 1956 and 
moved to the United States. Henry, then 15, stayed with my parents 
but came to visit us every so often. Today he is married, the 
father of two sons, and lives in Paris where he is an electronic 
engineer. 


In 1984, your father and I went to France. We visited 
Mademoiselle Bouquet in Bordeaux. We had ceased corresponding in 
1962 but were very happy to meet again and to renew our friendship. 
I asked her to come with me on a pilgrimage to Bagneres, but she 
refused saying that the memories of that time were too painful to 
her. However, her brother and sister-in-law whom I had not known 
during the war took us to Bagndres (a three-hour drive) which we 
greatly appreciated. 

I did not recognize our house, which seemed to be in dire 
need of repairs and of a paint job. The garden my father had taken 
such pride in was neglected and it saddened me. The house was for 
sale. 


I retraced my steps from the house to my school, but my 
school was no longer there. 

Mr. M. had passed away eight years earlier (the same year 
as my father) / I found Mrs. M., then 75 years old. We spent two 
very pleasant hours together reminiscing and have been 
corresponding ever since. 

I am in touch with Leo and we visit from time to time, 
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